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CURRENT EVENTS&CONCERT NOTES 


“AT HOME.” 


Herr THEODORE WERNER was the violinist 
at a recent concert given by Miss Ethel 
Wyon. On this occasion’ he introduced a 
new Réverie by M. L. de Hérédia. This com- 
position found much favour with the audi- 
ence and will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Schott and Co. M. de Hérédia is a nephew 
of the great French poet of that name, who is 
also President of the French Academy in 
Paris. Mr. Werner is about to give some 
violin recitals in that city and afterwards will 
go tothe Mediterranean. He intends return- 





ing to London in May, when we are promised 
a series of recitals at St. James’s Hall by this 
clever artist. 

Mr. Frederick Frederiksen, the Swedish 
violinist, who is however a _ resident in 
London, was the soloist at the Westminster 
Orchestral Society's concert given on March 
8th. The ‘“ Rhapsodie Suedoise”’ for violin 
and orchestra, Op. 59, by Emile Sauret, 
formed one of the most interesting items of 
the programme. 

Madame Nadia Sylva, the talented young 
violinist, appeared recently at several of the 
Sunday League Concerts at the Alhambra. 

Mr. W. H. Squire, principal violoncellist of 
the Queen’s Hall, was married on the 7th of 
March to Miss Marian Warren at Bradninch, 
Exeter. Mr. Squire’s early years were spent 
in that city, where his father was manager of 
a bank. The bride is the daughter of Mr. P. 
Warren, of Bradninch. 

. The first of the third series of the Elder- 
horst concerts we understand will be given 
on May 17th. 

Of Mr. John Dawson, who played with such 
success the Tschaikowsky Concerto in Man- 
chester, we hear that he was born at Liver- 
pool twenty years ago, and from whom we 
may expect much in carrying forward native 
talent. He was for some time the pupil of 
Mr. Ernest Scheiver and afterwards came 
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under the guidance of the great Herr Brodsky, 
who on more than one occasion called him 
his most industrious and excellent pupil. He 
plays from memory the following marvellous 
repertoire: The violin concertos of Brahms; 
Raff, No.2; Lalo; Tschaikowsky; Paga- 
nini; Spohr, Nos. 2, 7, 8, 9, 11 ; Saint-Saéns, 
No. 3; Wieniawski, No. 2 and Vieuxtemps, 
No. 1 and4. Among his favourite solo pieces 
are Sarasate’s ‘‘ Spanish Dances,’’ Wieniaw- 
ski’s Tarantelle, Valse Caprice and Polonaise, 
Nos. 1 and 2, Vieuxtemps’ BalJlade and 
Polonaise, Henley’s Caprice de Paganini 
and Chansons Russes, Nachez’s Gipsy 
Dances, Raff's Sonatas, No. 1: and 2, 
Bazzini’s Bolero, Paderewski’s Sonata, Sitt’s 
Polonaise de Concert and Guiraud’s Caprice. 

We learn that amongst the solo performers 
engaged by Mr. Newman at the Queen’s 
Hall, for the London Musical Festival to be 
held the second week in May, are Lady 
Hallé, who will appear at the opening concert 
on May 8th, M. Paderewski on May gth, and 
M. Ysaye who will play both on the gth and 
the roth. 

On Tuesday afternoon, March 21st, took 
place the only concert this season of the 
Bohemian String Quartet. Nothing in its 
own characteristic way could conceivably be 
more exhilarating than the Czechs’ per- 
formance of Dvorak’s Quartet in F, the work 
of their compatriot. The programme also 
included the Quartet in D minor by Schubert, 
and Beethoven’s Quartet in C minor, Op. 59, 
all of which were given with much fire and 
precision. 

Mr. Ernest Cavour announces a violin and 
vocal recital at St. James’s Hall on April 
29th. The following artists will appear :— 
Mr. Tivadar Nachez, Herr Ludwig Strakosch, 
assisted by Miss Mary Owen (soprano), Miss 
Sophie Herzberg (pianoforte, pupil of Mr. 
Plowitz-Cavour) and Mr. S. Liddle. 

Joseph Wieniawski, the well known pianist 
and composer, will give a concert at St. 
reer Hall, under the direction of Mr. 

=rnest Cavour, on May tr1th, when, besides 

works by Beethoven, Weber, Liszt, Chopin 
and Tausig, the concert-giver’s String Quartet 
in A minor, Op. 32, and some piano pieces 
of his will be performed. 

The programme of Miss Minnie Theobald’s 
Chamber Concert, which took place at St. 

ames’s Hall on March gth, contained some 
interesting items. The young violoncellist 
was joined by Miss Fanny Davies in Mendels- 
sohn’s Sonate in B flat. For her solos she 
chose Max Bruch’s Canzone and Hugo 
Becker’s Minuet, whilst as a worthy finale 
Brahms’s Quartet in A major, for pianofortg 





violin, viola and 'cello was chosen, Messrs. 
Alfred Gibson and Hobday taking the violin 
and viola parts respectively. 


ABROAD. 


On Friday the 17th, Dr. Joachim celebrated 
what we may call his Diamond Jubilee, or 
the sixtieth anniversary of his first appear- 
ance in Buda Pesth as an infant phenomenon. 
His London début was made in 1844, when 
he was thirteen years of age. The great 
violinist has thus been one of our favourite 
visitors for fifty-five years. 

The charming Italian violinist, Mme. 
Teresina Tua, who was formerly one of the 
most brilliant pupils of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, is about to undertake a concert tour, 
and will be heard in Florence, Parma, 
Geneva, Turin, etc. 

Breitkopf and Hartel of Leipzig announce 
the publication of a new violin concerto by 
Busoni, which is spoken of as a most interest- 
ing and refined composition. 

Musical America announces the successful 
début of Lady Hallé in the States, and says 
that it will be a genuine pleasure to hear her 
again, particularly in Vieuxtemps’s composi- 
tions and similar works in which she excels. 
Mr. Max Liebling assisted Lady Hallé as 
accompanist. This gentleman is spoken of 
as the leading pianist of the United States, 
and showed himself not alone a player of 
most extensive technical abilities, but a most 
capable and admirable accompanist. 

The young violinist, Miss Jeanette Orloff, 
appeared in conjunction with Mr. Arthur 
Severn, ‘cellist, and Mr. David Bispham, 
vocalist, at the first of a series of subscription 
concerts at Oration Hall, Broad Street, 
Newark. Miss Orloff was also engaged to 
play before President McKinlay and his family 
on the afternoon of March 14th, in the Blue 
Room of the White House, Mr. Carl 
Bruckhauser being the pianist. 

We hear that the New York String 
Quartet, which promises to become one of 
the leading organizations of the kind in that 
country, has arranged to give two subscrip- 
tion concerts this season and is rehearsing 
diligently for them. The first of these took 
place in the Berkeley Lyceum, on Sunday 
afternoon, March 26th, when works of Haydn, 
Affanassieff and Beethoven, were given. 
The second will occur in the same place on 
Sunday afternoon, May 7th, when composi- 
tions of Mozart, Arensky and Dvorak will be 
played. 

At a recent concert in Berlin, Sarasate 
introduced some new Spanish dances. 

David Popper, one of the most celebrated 
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of living violinists, gave a concert in Berlin 
on March 15th, his first visit to that town 
for seventeen years. 

M. Ysaye was announced as the soloist of 
the last Nikisch concert. 

We learn from San Francisco that Mr. 
Henry Holmes gave the first of two concerts 
in conjunction with Miss Ernestine Gold- 
mann. Our correspondent says: ‘ The 
programme arranged for this recital had a 
classical flavour and bespoke the seriousness 
or rather sincerity of the musician who com- 
piled it. Mr. Holmes is very faithful to the 
old masters, and does not seem to be able to 
acclimatize himself in the more modern 
atmosphere. But Mr. Holmes is such a 
lovable old gentleman and inspired with 
such honest enthusiasm that one must 
forgive him his aversion for the new, because 
of his affection for the old. As a soloist Mr. 
Holmes exhibits excellent bowing and fine 
emotion, which in his earliest days contributed 
no doubt towards creating him the artist 
which he is now considered in England.” 


a ee 
PROVINCIAL. 


Bournemouth: Mr. Aldo Antonietti was the soloist 
at the Bournemouth Symphony Concert, having been 
specially engaged to play Lalo’s Concerto Russe, its 
first appearance in England. This was Mr. Anto- 
nietti’s second appearance at these concerts during the 
season. 

Sheffield: The Sheffield Independent of March 13th 
says: There was a large assembly at the Albert Hall 
on Saturday evening. Mr. W. Brown had secured the 
services of Paganini Redivivus, the violinist, and that 
artist was undoubtedly a great attraction. The first 
turn of this violinist was an impersonation which is 
well-known in Sheffield and which appeals strongly to 
the popular taste, ‘‘ Paganini’s Ghost.’’ With whitened 
countenance and ghostly head the musician advanced 
into the green effulgent limelight. As he did so a 

ianoforte introduction was played apparently to 
Cadi the effect. The first piece given by the 
instrumentalist was Paganini’s ‘‘ Witches’ Dances” 
and this was of doubtful success. This was explained 
by the musician later on in the evening by the fact 
that the violin had been made by a blind man, con- 
trary to all usages, from a cart wheel, the back of the 
instrument being made of ash and the front of elm. 
Though the opening piece was not all that might have 
been desired it was unusual and striking, and a 
vociferous encore was called for. In response the 
musician gave the ‘‘ Savoyard Rondo” his own com- 
position, a piece containing some very pretty passages 
and some astounding double-stopping. He was again 
loudly encored, the audience almost refusing to allow 
the programme to proceed. The other pieces Paganini 
contributed were the ‘‘ Austrian Hymn"’ and “ Carnival 
de Venice ’’ which was given as an encore. 


Wolverhampton : That highly successful and accom- 
plished violinist, Miss Gertrude Henry-Potts, who 
is a pupil of Mr. Wilhelmj, appeared latterly at several 
provincial concerts, where she met with very flattering 
receptions. The Staffordshire Advertiser speaks of her 
playing as artistic and skilful, and one of her warmest 





patrons is the Duchess of Sutherland. Miss Potts 
visits the following places for teaching purposes :— 
Stoke-on-Trent, Wednesdays; Market Drayton, 
Thursdays; Albington, Mondays; Wolverhampton, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

Dundee: Miss Liza Honeyman, violinist, of Cremona 
Villa, East Newport, sued Messrs. A. D. Crockati and 
D. N. Robertson, both of the Wishart U. P. Church 
Concert Committee, for the fee of a concert for which 
she held to be engaged at the Kinnaird Hall on 
February 8th. The young lady contended that as it 
was achurch concert she would play at the reduced 
fee of two guineas. Crockatt’s last words to her were 
that she might consider the matter settled. He in- 
formed the committee of her terms and there the 
matter ended. According to Mr. Robertson, Crockatt 
reported the charge to be three guineas, and he told 
him in consequence that he would see about a 
violinist himself, as he also engaged all the other 
professionals for the concert by writing. The out- 
come of a long controversy was that the Sheriff said 
‘that there was one thing perfectly clear, that a 
mistake had been made by one of the three parties 
concerned, and the one most likely to have made the 
mistake was Crockatt.'"’ The matter ended by his 
Lordship giving a decree for half a guinea against 
Crockatt without expenses. This incident ought to 
be a warning to all professionals to have their engage- 
ments made in writing, as mistakes are apt to be 
made in the best regulated families. 


Harrogate: The Literary Society held their annual 
entertainment in the Winter Garden on March 22nd. 
A large and appreciative audience attended. Herr H. 
Dittmar gave as violin solo ‘‘ Introduction et rondo 
capriccioso"’ by Saint-Saens, ‘‘ Romanza" by Gade, 
and E Dittmar’s “Danse Polonaise," his brilliant 
playing being much admired and appreciated by the 
audience. 


Cobham: At a variety entertaiment given by the 
Cobham Pierrots at the Village Hall, Mr. W. Fisher 
distinguished himself by his violin playing. He gave 
with much taste and refinement Raff's ‘‘ Cavatina " 
and Beethoven's Romance in F, Op. 50. 


oa 
> 


OBSERVATIONS. 
THE new volume of ‘ The Strad Library,” 
No. VII., just issued, is ‘‘Chats to ’Cello 
Students,” by Arthur Broadley. 

* * * 

The Belgian Government has opened 
negotiations with the executors of the late 
César Sneek, in the hope of acquiring the 
magnificent collections of books, autographs 
andinstruments left by that musical historian. 
The last named collection is especially im- 
portant, since it dates from the sixteenth 
century, and is almost complete. If the 
negotiations should be successful, the valuable 
collections will be placed in the new buildings 
now being erected by the government for 
the library and museums of the Conservatoire. 

* * * 


Wilhelmj, who — years ago was 
perhaps the most popular violinist living, 
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seems destined to pass the remainder of his 
life in London in the honourable, but not 
very brilliant, vocation of teacher. To those 
who are unfamiliar with the many circum- 
stances which inevitably led to his retirement 
from public activity, it must seem well nigh 
incredible that an artist of such magnificent 
attainments and wide popularity should settle 
down to such a humdrum existence, parti- 
cularly as Wilhelmj is so admirably fitted 
for public success and activity. His last 
appearance in Berlin, about nine years ago, 
was a veritable triumph. Before they heard 
him play, the Hochschulites scoffed at the 
very idea that Wilhelm] stil! possessed suffi- 
cient skill to merit respectful attention. 
Imagine their amazement when Wilhelmj 
proved, beyond all possibility of a doubt, 
that his technic was colossal, and his tone 
unrivalled in volume. Whatever may be 


said of Wilhelmj’s peculiar phrasing and 
unconventional musical. ideas, it must be 
admitted that his performances stood, in 
some respects, so high as to earn for him the 
title of being the most popular violinist since 
Paganini’s day. 

* 


* * 

Our contemporary gives on March 8th, 
1899, a most interesting description of a 
remarkable violin and adds an illustration of 
the same. ‘ This violin is one of the most 
elaborate of its kind ever made. The whole 
of the sides and the large neck are most 
delicately carved in boxwood, the belly is of 
pine with graceful and well-cut f holes, and 
several small ornamental parts are in ormolu. 
It has four pegs, but the bridge is notched 
for more than four strings. Although one 
would hardly expect it, the instrument is of 
English make of the period 1330-40, with 
additions dated 1579. It is twenty-four 
inches long and seven and _ three-quarter 
inches wide. The upright seen in the illus- 
tration is simply a support for the instrument 
and has no other connection with it. The 
violin is the property of the Earl of Warwick, 
but a replica in clectrotype, bronzed in imita- 
tion of the original, is at present in the Bethnal 
Green Museum. This model of it is said to 
have cost about £70, and the original instru- 
ment, being not only unique but of elaborate 
workmanship, must be of very great value.” 

#: or * * 


The cello concerto, Op. 17, by Anton 
Hegner, has just been published in Leipzig. 
In America the concerto can be had at 
Schermer’s music store, New York. 

* * * 

Out of twenty-five concerts which have 

been arranged for Senor Sarasate during the 





last three months of this year, only two will 
be given in London, and one at the Crystal 
Palace; the remainder will be in the various 
provincial towns. Senor Sarasate will, how- 
ever, give two recitals‘in May and June at 
St. James’s Hall. 
% * Xk 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s next 
sale of musical instruments will take place 
on Tuesday, April 25th. Instruments in- 
tended for this sale should reach them not 
later than the 15th prox. 
* x 


On the 14th ult., Mr. Towry Piper read an 
interesting and suggestive paper on “ Violins 
and Violin Manufacture since the death of 
Stradivari to the present time.” He began 
by describing the influence that the great 
Cremonese artist had exerted on subsequent 
makers, an influence so great that slavish 
imitation without artistic perception resulted, 
as might be expected, in the falling away of 
the art. During the eighteenth century, the 
productions of French and English makers 
were comparatively of little importance, 
although it was to the French school that we 
must look for the real upholders of Stradi- 
varian ideas during the present century. J. 
B. Vuillaume, although his factories had 
turned out numerous instruments only worthy 
to be called ‘ pot-boilers,” had nevertheless 
produced many fine and beautiful violins 
which were the delight of connoisseurs, and 
others at the present day were also making 
excellent and reliable specimens of the art, 
which only needed the mellowing influences 
of time and exercise. 

a * x 

One of our American contemporaries, the 
Brunswick Telegraph, of Maine, prints the 
following notice in one of their recent issues 
which if true, and we have no reason to doubt 
it, is well worth reading: ‘“‘ Mrs. Jas. H. 
Tibbetts celebrated her seventy-eighth birth- 
day Thursday, by beginning work on a second 
violin. The top will be made from a part of 
the old bass viol that Col. Dennison used to 
play in the Brunswick churches. The Maine 
press has given Mrs. Tibbetts quite a fame 
of late, but her home made violin is no fiction. 
It’s a wonder when it is considered that it 
was made by a woman of over seventy. She 
used a jack knife, a piece of a broken razor 
and a piece of glass. The curved parts of 
the frame are fearfully and wonderfully made, 
stained with diamond dyes and look as nice 
and regular as a Stradivarius. The wood 
was picked up in the wood shed and whittled 
into shape slowly and patiently. It has a 
fine mellow tone, and in the hand of an 
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artist gives forth wonderful music. The 
Telegraph man has heard the maker of the 
instrument essay a tune, but Mrs. Tibbetts is 
more of a violin maker than a player, although 
for a woman of her age her efforts are not to 
be despised in this direction. She has had 
no instruction and plays by ear, but she 
rendered ‘ Marching Through Georgia’ and 
a few hymn tunes with dash and spirit. 
Mrs. Tibbetts’ violin is a wonder and would 
bring a good price in the market for its 
intrinsic value, but of course it is not for 
sale.” 
* * * 

We learn that that clever musician, Mr. 
J. Harold Henry, of Derby, has been elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy of Music. 
This distinction is designed to recognise the 
admirable work he has done since he left the 
above Institution, of which he was a most 
promising pupil. Mr. Henry, who is also a 
composer of unmistakeable promise, has been 
fortunate to win the approval of many 
distinguished musicians in this latter field. 

* * * 

The Concorde Concert Control announces 
an Orchestral Concert on the 30th of May at 
which selections from the works of Fritz 
Delius will be performed. Mr. Delius is a 


composer of the most advanced school of 

dramatic music. He is an Englishman and 

is greatly interested in the scheme for the 

London Permanent Opera. 
* * 


* 


Mr. Leo Stern, one of the most successful 
violoncellists of the day, will play in Ireland 
and Scetland during April and May on the 
concert tour of Miss Clara Butt. He will 
also join this lady in her American concerts 
next season. : 

at * * 

The Buhemian String Quartet Party, who 
gave only one of their enjoyable concerts in 
London this season, are meeting with enor- 
mous success in their ¢tournée through Holland. 

* * a 

A curious tale of Ole Bull is told in a 
recent book on violins and violinists. It 
seems that in 1831, being then twenty-one 
years of age, the famous violinist wandered 
to Paris. The cholera was raging and Mali- 
bran singing, he went to hear her, and his 
landlord decamped with his possessions, 
including his violin. He was speedily fre- 
duced to extremity. During the last dinner 
that he was able to pay for he made the 
acquaintance of a remarkable man. To this 
stranger Ole Bull confided his miseries. At 
the conclusion the stranger said abruptly: 
‘“* Well, I will do something for you, if you 





have courage and five francs.” ‘I have 
both,” said Bull. ‘‘Then go to Frascati's 
to-night at ten o’clock, pass through the first 
room, go into the second, where they play 
vouge et noiy, and when a new faille begins, 
put your five francs on rouge and leave them 
there.”’ Bull did as directed, and when his 
five francs had become four hundred took 
them up after an episode with a woman who 
attempted to take them. Red continued to 
win, and had he left his money longer, he 
would have won an independent sum. The 
stranger, who was present at his elbow, was 
Vidocq, the French detective, already a 
European celebrity. OBSERVER. 


—j—— pasenian 
FIDICULANA 


THE eccentric and grotesque in life always 
had a strong attraction for me, and it was 
therefore with some interest that | lately 
learnt that the heaviest man alive is a 
devotee of the fiddle! The person who 
enjoys this distinction passes under the 
cognomens ‘Gay Jewel” and ‘“ Jumbo,” 
the latter nickname having been bestowed 
upon him at the convention of fat people in 
New York City, February, 1889, for being 
the heaviest man on record. His real name 
is not known, but he was born in Mason 
City, lowa, on the 8th of June, 1863. He 
weighs fifty-three stone six pounds, and 
stands six feet four inches in height ; it takes 
thirty-eight yards of cloth to make him a suit 
of clothes, and one and three-quarter pouads 
of yarn to make him a pair of socks! This 
giant’s greatest pleasure is to play the violin, . 
and sing comic songs, of which he has a 
large repertoire. Evidently though heavy in 
flesh, he is light of heart ! 
a * a 

Most travellers on the suburban and 
metropolitan railway lines have suffered from 
the visitations of the dulcimer fiend. Occa- 
sionally we find the fiend making mournful 
efforts to brighten the journey by scraping a 
fiddle, twanging a banjo or guitar, or bellow- 
ing an accordian; but the dulcimer takes 
precedence. A more nerve-wrecking instru- 
ment it would be difficult to imagine, and 
the fiend plays with a keen appreciation of 
his power. Seldom is the monotony of his 
appearance and performance varied. The 
other day, however, I chanced upon an 
itinerant of the fiddle fraternity, who had hit’ 
upon a novel feature for beguiling the 
passengers’ journey. This individual on 
entering the carriage promptly ousted an 
inoffensive-looking person from his corner 
seat, and placing a box thereon, mounted it, 
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so that his feet rested on the seat. Fastened 
to his waist was a dancing nigger, about a 
foot high, on a spring board, which capered 
about to the motion of a string worked by 
the performer’s foot, who meanwhile accom- 
panied the dance with a lively jig on his 
fiddle. He must be reaping a good harvest 
of bronze coin as the fruit of his ingenuity. 


* * * 


Among the musical MSS. sold at the 
Wellington Street Rooms on February 18th 
was the following interesting letter from 
Gounod to Ernst, the celebrated violinist :— 
‘““My dear Ernst,—Permit me to offer a 
musical expression of my sentiments towards 
you. Not too much piano—more music ; 
not too much head—more heart; not too 
much study—more reflection; not too much 
combination—more conception. Do not 


listen to those who will tell you that one must 
not imitate the masters. It isnottrue. One 
must not, indeed, imitate one, but all. It is 
this that made them great. Itis relationship 
with masters that makes the master. Happy 
he whose relations are the closest.—Entirely 
yours, Ch. Gounod.” 


* * * 


Frau Amalie Joachim, the greatest of 
German ballad and oratorio singers, died at 
Berlin on Friday night, February 3rd, after 
having undergone an operation in a private 
hospital. She was born at Marburg in 1839. 
In 1861 she was married to the greatest of 
latter-day exponents of the classical school of 
violin playing, Joseph Joachim, and subse- 
quently withdrew entirely from the stage to 
devote herself to concert singing. 

x x 7K 

Fish are not usually accredited with having 
any appreciation or conception of musical 
sounds, but from the following cutting which 
I gleaned from an old periodical, it would 
appear that the shads, at least, are an excep- 
tion to therule. ‘* AZlian says that the shads 
appear to take pleasure in the sounds of 
musical instruments; but if it happen to 
thunder when they are ascending rivers, they 
rapidly return to the sea. But more than 
that; the shad is fond, not only of music, 
but of dancing. Is this the remnant or the 
continuation of an ancient and deeply-rooted 
belief? According to Aristotle, as soon as 
the shad has heard the sound of music, and 
seen people dance, it is irresistibly impelled 
to imitate them; in doing which, it cuts 
capers on the surface of the water. Rondelet 
tested, at Vichy, the truth of Aristotle’s 
assertion. One moonlight night, armed with 





his violin, he strolled along the banks of the 
Allier. On reaching a spot where he knew 
there were fish, he struck up a brilliant 
waltz. The effect was immediate and 
magical. The shads stood upright on their 
tails, and leaped out of the water, keeping 
time to the music. Not a fish invited to the 
féte left off dancing as long as the fiddle 
played.” 


% * * 


Richard Hooper in his ‘ Music and 
Musicians” (1855) makes a few passing 
remarks on the wonderful effect music has on 
some animals. ‘ The brute creation feel it,” 
he says. ‘‘Our domestic animals are as 
affected with it as ourselves. A poor old cat 
of ours (for, bachelor-like, we plead guilty to a 
decided weakness for the feline species) was 
so touched by our whistling the air of ‘ Robin 
Adair,’ that she would jump into our lap, and 
cry and pat with her pawtill we ceased. An 
amiable writer also informs us that a 
favourite dog seemed to be much moved by 
his playing the violin, and, on his continuing, 
at length fell down dead in convulsions. 
We are wicked enough,” he causticly 
observes, ‘to think he must have been a 
doggie of refined taste, and his master’s per- 
formance not that of a Paganini or a 
Vieuxtemps.”’ 





le 
FIDDLE FUNNIOSITIES. 


Unxinp.—Two callow youths, one with his 
‘cello under his arm, accidentally met at 
Liverpool Street Station, on the platform 
from which the train for Tilbury was about 
to start. 

‘** How d’ye do, old fellow ?” inquired one 

** Quite well, deah boy. Nevah dreamt of 
seeing you here. Going by this train?” 
replied the ‘cellist. 

‘Yas! Where do you stop? I’m going 
to Grays,” said the first speaker. 

“I’m going to give a lesson in Barking. 
Wealthy pork butcher’s daughter who lives 
there. Pays well, you know.” 

The above dialogue being overheard by 
two girls standing by, one remarked to the 
other—rather pertly, it must be admitted— 
‘*[ was under the impression they were both 
puppies, but I find one is a calf.” 

“What do you mean?” her friend 
enquired. 

‘* Why, one says he is going to graze, the 
other to give a lesson in barking,” was the 
reply.—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
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SUPPLEMENT.—No. 66. 
THE ART OF ACCOMPANYING. 


Tue lot of the accompanist is not a happy one. He is 
called on at a moment's notice to read a difficult 
accompaniment at sight, very often also obliged to 
transpose it at sight. He must ‘‘follow"’ the soloist, 
playing loud or softly, fast or slowly as the caprice of 
the singer requires. He gets little or no credit for 
doing it perfectly, and he receives black looks and 
‘curses not loud but deep"’ for the most trifling slip. 
Those who have not tried it do not know what it 
means to transpose the simplest piece of music. Still 
less have they any idea of the immense experience and 
long training it takes to be able to transpose a com- 
plicated accompaniment even at leisure, to say nothing 
of the coolness and alertness required to follow the 
soloist, and to do this difficult work on the concert 
platform. In the majority of cases the accompanist 
who can do this is ten times the musician that the 
singer is who is being accompanied. But who in the 
audience knows that the accompanist is transposing at 
sight, or that he has not had the piece for a week 
beforehand ? 

Singers as a rule prefer an accompanist who 
*‘follows'’ them well, to one who plays with good 
tone and clear phrasing, but who does not keep well 
with the soloist. 

Most accompanists are content to follow the singer, 
neglecting the phrasing, ignoring the quality of their 
tone, and using the pedal in a shockingly bad manner. 
Then again there are the — who play accom- 
paniments. They think of the tone they produce, they 
intelligently phrase, and use the pedal where it is 
required, but unfortunately they do not keep with the 
singer. There are others who do not give the singer 
enough support in loud passages, and others who play 
too loud when the singer sings softly. The ideal 
accompanist who is alert to all the caprices of the 
soloist, who plays the accompaniments in an intelligent 
manner as regards the phrasing and pedaling, and who 
gives the singer the required support and no more, is 
very difficult to find. It is unwise for a singer to play 
his own accompaniment, as in almost every case he 
will play it badly, too much of his attention is taken 
up witb his voice and effects he tries to produce. In 
nearly every case he plays too loud because he cannot 
distinctly hear the instrument when his own voice is 
ringing in his ears, and if he does not commit this 
error he invariably pedals so badly that the ears of 
every musician in the audience are offended. 

Singers as a rule are satisfied with their own accom- 
panying for the reason that the instrument and the 
voice keep well together. But we cannot insist too 
strongly on the point that musicians are better pleased 
with an accompaniment intelligently played even if 
the voice and instrument do not - unerringly 
together, than with a cma ensemble when the piano 
part is dry in tone, or blurred, or badly phrased—con- 
sequently singers cannot be too careful in selecting a 
good accompanist, for they should remember that the 
voice cannot do it all. 

Many a medium grade singer with an exceptionally 
good accompanist will succeed where a much better 
vocalist with a poor accompanist will fail. The 
annoying part of all this is that the medium grade 
singer gets all the credit andthe bad accompanist does 
not get all the blame. A song well sung but badly 
accompanied is no more a work of art on the whole 
than is a song badly sung though well accompanied. 
For a work of art must be finished in every detail. 

Our good accompanists are entitled to much more 
recognition than they receive. The accompaniments 
of that remarkable man George Henschel are beyond 
praise. If he were to devote himself entirely to that 
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branch he would have a unique and unap’ hable 
position. Then there is Mr. Henry Bird who will 
transpose a Bach organ fugue at sight, or play a 
difficult accompaniment on the piano from a full 
orchestral score. Among the women accompanists 
Miss Bessie Waugh and Miss Mary Carmichael are 
of the best order. These ladies transpose at sight, 
give the singer support, produce a good tone from the 
instrument, phrase intelligently, and know how to 
manage the pedal. 
Honour to whom honour is due. 


a ee 
ORCHESTRAS IN SCHOOLS. 


By Gero. BrayLey. 


It is gratifying to know that in connection with vocal 
music in many schools there is also orchestral music. 
By this means many advantages are gained in a 
musical sense. Often scholars in the high schools 
have been, on account of the severity of the studies 
demanded at school, compelled to give up their 
musical studies, and thus many a one who has talent 
is forced torelinquish its improvement. In the school 
orchestra both sexes have an opportunity to advance 
themselves in ensemble playing at the weekly re- 
hearsals, and it is well known the great advantage to be 
gained vy this means. 

Possibly the oldest musical society of this kind is 
the Pierian Sodality, the famous musical society of 
Harvard University, founded in 1808. In 1827 it was 
put on a thorough basis and its laws revised. At 
present the society includes sixty members, and last 
year had the services of Mr. Loffler of the Symphony 
Orchestra as conductor. 

The English High School orchestra was organised 
October 1st, 1887, with a membership of twenty-one, 
and has been supported by the boysof theschool. To 
be sure there are ohangne in such an organisation, but 
never sufficient to cripple it. New students of the 
school are added; and the proficiency is kept up to 
the regular standard. One of the hardest things the 
director of such a band has is to find viola and clarionet 
sm ger Violins and cornets are numerous enough, 

ut other instruments are ignored, as a rule, by 
amateur musicians. In fact the Brookline High School 
Orchestra was at first made up wholly of violins, but 
the town furnished the violas and eventually found 
two students who would take the trouble to learn them. 
Other instruments had to be obtained from outside for 
some time, whenever they wished to give a public per- 
formance or accompany the chorus of the school. 

Even if this is the case those players who are in 
earnest will draw others around them and make the 
instrumental part of the school music as interesting as 
the vocal. In England this is attended too very saeely, 
and there is no reason why the city or town should - 
not appoint an instructor of orchestral music, just as 
well as a director of vocal music. Our Sy pe 
Band possibly is a step in that direction.—The L , 


ge 
“POLYHYMNIA.” 


By Oscar OPPENHEIMER. 


THERE was once upon a time a poor fiddler who, © 
through some evil or other well known to musicians 
of that sort, had become extremely poor. Indeed, he 
had been so far reduced that he nothing but 
himself and his fiddle. What washe todo now? He 
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had to play in the streets and courts and thus to earn 
a scanty living. Such a poor fiddler is a sad thing to 
look upon, and still sadder to listen to, and when I 
once heard him (I remember it still quite well), the 
bright yet sad tears sprang into my eyes. 

It was the day of the fair, and there was much ado 
in the small town, which was always dirtier on this 
day than usual, because it always rains on fair days. 
The rain gave everything an uncanny appearance— 
everybody pitied the people at the fair—put this did 
not hinder the crowd from going to the fair, where one 
can buy everything cheap as well as bad. When the 
day was over the clumsy carts rolled through the streets 
towards their respective villages, carts full of happy 
faces, for the fair is a holiday for the peasants; but 
many, people looked sad, since they had to take their 
cattle back again, and the horse, which 2ad been said 
to be too dear, trotted behind the cart towards its 
lonesome village. 

When all was over and the streets empty, when the 
sky had cleared up—for it had rained enough during 
the day—and I was sitting in my cosy room, then it 
was that for the first time I heard the poor fiddler. It 
was so still in the streets that the tones of the fiddle 
came clearly to my ears. It spoke and wailed at the 
same time in the simple, ‘‘ Wait, O wait, my soul.” 

Oh, how the sound of a fiddle can touch us, and 
how it inscribes deep on our soul all that atrue fiddler 
has once spoken to us through his fiddle! Is not 
music his language, and does he not speak of his life ? 
Is not his whole life music ?—he himself produces it ; 
his soul gives it character and the great Master, God, 
judges and rewards it. 

In the evening the fiddler wandered out of the gate 
of the town—he had not earned enough to go int? an 
inn—and wended his way towards the woods. On the 
trunk of an old tree he fell asleep, worn out by hard 
and useless labour. ; 

The goddess Polyhymnia had been witness of all this, 
and although she could do but little for our poor 
sleeping wanderer, she was deeply moved by his 
misery, and resolved to console him by an encouraging 
and comforting dream; and, as she has power over 
everything that is called music, this was easy for her. 
Lo! an old fiddle with a bent back leaning on a fiddle 
stick came along the road; in spite of its age it still 
had a finely formed neck ; and it bent over the fiddler, 
wishing him “sleep well.” A lively conversation was 
soon begun, and, as it usually happens, the new arrival 
began to relate her ups and downs in life. 

““Yes,"’ said the fiddle, ‘I, too, have seen better 
days; Master Stradivarius put me into the world— 
and that’s a long time ago. Since then I have grown 
old and infirm; but, curiously enough, the older I 
became and the harder my work grew, the more I 
was praised aud lauded. ‘ 

‘‘T have seen the glittering, noisy concert-room as 
well as the attic of your colleagues, and can speak 
from experience. I have expressed the most manifold 
sensations, and looked into the heart of many a fiddler 
—happy times when I counted Bach and Beethoven 
among my favourites! I remember well when I, with 
three other colleagues, at a great festival played the 
magnificent ‘Cavatine’ from Beethoven's great Opus 
130. The hall was as still as the tomb; never had I 
sung so beautifully and with such expression—the 
wonderful theme that my G string rendered so 
gloriously had even touched me deeply. All of a 
sudden the people made such a commotion that I 
could not hear myself, and there was no end to the 
‘bravo’ shouting. We had to play the ‘Cavatine’ 
over twice, and every time it sounded more beautiful, 
so that I thought I should have died of joy. Oh, 
would that I had perished in my happiness, for then I 
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should not need to suffer now! It is strange that 
those things which contribute to man’s highest happi- 
ness should be the cause of his keenest sufferings ! 

‘That evening was my destruction; I had sung so 
beautifully that an old man fell in love with me, in 
spite of my advanced age. I was taken into a large 
room and under a neat glass case I was exhibited— 
and there I am to-day still, in the company of just as 
sad fellows who all share the same fate asI. Never 
since that day have I been happy; only one comfort 
has been left to me, the cordial intercourse with my 
neighbour; she is so good and gone through so great 
and glorious a time—her father was Joseph Guarnerius, 
I distinctly remember his appearance when he was an 
apprentice to my great master. This close relation- 
ship brought us near to each other; as we have to 
endure the same lot we bear our fate together, and 
only the remembrance of past days occasionally brings 
a little sunshine into our souls.” 

While she was speaking, full of real sorrow, her face 
lighted up, for she saw a certain resemblance between 
the old man s fiddle and a former comrade of hers, and, 
driven by curiosity, she stole a look into its interior, 
and lo! there was in indistinct but still legible letters 
the name Petrus Guarnerius, and on nearer investiga- 
tion our Strad found it was the same fiddle which had 
shared the success of the great performance of the 
“‘Cavatine.”’ The joy of seeing each other was immense, 
indeed as great as the misery of our strolling player. 
The dawn began to break, the peak of the mountains 
grew red, and the birds began to tune their throats for 
the general morning hymn—it was Sunday morning— 
but our poor Stradivarius could stand no more music 
since that ‘‘ Cavatine,’’ it made her much too sad, and 
therefore she started off before the hymn began, but 
just had time to leave her card. 


The poor fiddler, whose dream had made him as 
warm as if he had slept in the best feather bed, awoke 
at the sound of the birds’ songs. He rubbed the sleep 
out of his eyes, and the first thing he found was the 
card that the Strad had left behind her. At once the 
fiddler remembered all the details of his dream—took 
his fiddle and went to the address which was on the 
card. 

Many years afterwards I saw the same strolling 

layer again, but as a fine gentleman. Probably he 
had driven a good bargain with his fiddle, and made a 
pile of money out of her. He had become a rich 
music-publisher—indeed, he could never have been a 
real fiddler, otherwise he certainly would not have sold 
his beloved fiddle; he would have lived on, and would 
be living to-day in misery and want, if he had not died 
in the meanwhile. 

I know, too, what has become of the Peter Guarner- 
ius. While the music-publisher now rolling in money 
is long since forgetful of his fiddle, poor old Peter 
mourned at the side of the Strad and her relation, 
Joseph Guarnerius. 

The three real true artists often longed for the good 
old times the Strad and poor old Peter dreamed of— 
the never-to-be-forgotten ‘‘ Cavatine.” And thus it is 
in human life ; he who is faithful and true to art takes 
it with him down to his grave, and bears willingly all 
misery and sadness for the sake of art. Oh, that there 
were not so many who follow the voice of money rather 
than that of true and everlasting music! 

That is what Polyhymnia thinks, too. Shehas made 
our poor strolling player a rich music-publisher, and 
has in her great goodness not quite banished him from 
the realms of music; but is she not right in finding 
another and more fitting place in the world for him who 
cannot endure the probation of her divine house, and 
gives preference to worldly goods before heavenly 
art ?—Transl. from the German by Chas. Clarke, Ph.D. 
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THE 'CELLO. 


When late I heard the trembling 'cello play, 
In every face I saw sad memories 
That from dark, secret chambers where they lay 
Rose, and looked forth from melancholy eyes. 
So every mournful thought found there a tone 
To match despondence ; sorrow knew its mate ; 
Ill fortune sighed and mute despair made moan, 
And one deep chord gave answer, ‘‘ Late—too late!" 
Then ceased the quivering strain, and swift returned 
Unto its depths the secret of each heart ; 
Each face took on its mask where lately burned 
A spirit charmed to sight by music’s art ; 
But unto one who caught that inner flame 
No face of all can ever seem the same.—The Century. 


TO SOME DEAD VIOL-MAKER. 


Oh, viol-builder of long ago, 

Wherever you lived and whoever you were 
—Stradivarius, Maggini, or Gasparo— 

Does not your dead heart quiver and stir 
At the thought that her fingers and flitting bow 


Speak to your fiddle in accents such 

That every glistening swell and curve 
Which you fashioned so carefully, loved so much, 

As you fashioned it, throbs like some sensitive nerve, 
Under the tender spell of her touch ? 


None of us, doubtless, will ever find out 
Whether she plays like the Prince of Sin, 
Or whether, perhaps, when there’s no one about 
She talks with the soul of her violin. 
I only know that the dear child locks 
Her heart ‘neath the lid of her viol-box. 
—ALFRED L. M. GoTTSCHALK. 
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Studio for Cremona Violin Construction. 


OTTO MIGGEH, 


Honorary Member of the Conservatoire at Barcelona. 
(Author of * The Secret of the Celebrated Italian Violin Makers, 
discovered and explained.” ) 
An. Instrument of this maker can be seen by appointment and can be compared 
for tone and workmanship with any Stradivari or other old Italian Violins. 


Here are a few testimonials :— 


“By desire of Mr. Miccez, I willingly testify that after many years trial, I consider the 
violins constructed by him equal to the best instruments. 

«A grand and surprisingly soft tone, uniformity in all positions, and extremely ready 
response are the qualities strikingly combined in MiccGer’s Violins. 


Coblenz, 4th September, 1889. 


(Signed) R. Maszxowsx1.” 


‘‘I] have much pleasure in saying that I am exceedingly pleased with the Violin constructed 
by Mr. Orro Micce. The tone is vigorous and beautiful, and its special feature is that it is 
not wanting in that noble and refined euphony which is so much praised in the old violins.” 


Berlin, 28th November, 1889. 


(Signed) GasrigLe WigtTrRowetz. 


Repairs effected only in instruments by the old masters. 


RESTORATION OF TONE GUARANTEED. 


For further particulars address: 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


Mr. OTTO MIGGE, 
11, St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE. 


=the Senor SARASATE says: “I find ita de- 


a e10oue cided improvement on the old two footed 
QD Biigee DAVID P 
ERR OPPER says: “It pos- 
oany sesses all the advantages you Pr for it.” 


Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says : ‘‘ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the outer 
strings are more clear.” 


—— 





] All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 

oavaae because the outer Strings have a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 


inner ones have not. 
BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WiTH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. C ear ring- 
2 S ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in high 
positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above all 
every String equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free. 
SAMPLE ¥10 IN BRIDGE ts. rd. 


Used at the Principal Conservatoires on 
the Continent. 
Perfect in tone. Artistic in construction. 


PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


\VIOLINS y Sock AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
Ng CoLonigs. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER’’ STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, BASS. ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical iments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.L., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the “E” will bear palling up to “A,’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever 
produced. ach is subjected to a test before leaving the hands 
of the inventor. us and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. rd., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 


SIVOR) 





J. EDWIN BONN, 17, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 

Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days prior tothat date. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. POLONASKI (Violinist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 


Offers full musical education, with or without 
residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following, subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


EXxaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the rst of each month. 

All business communications, such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, London, 
S.W. Cheques and P.O.'s to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed Parr's Bank, Limited. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

For the United Kingdom, per annum 
(post free) ee cP “2 os 
For the Continent and America and 
Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) és 3s. od. 


Trade supplied by WM. REEVES. 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
West End Agents: St. Cecit1a Music PUBLISHING 
Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 


The Violin Times. 
No. 66. Vor. VI. APRIL 15TH, 1899. 


2s. 6d. 














HENRI VIEUXTEMPS. 


HENRI VIEUXTEMPS was born on the 17th 
February, 1820, at Verviers, in Belgium, 
and he may well be called the most eminent 
representative of the Belgian school of 
violinists. When a boy of eight he was put 
under the tuition of De Beriot, in consequence 
of which his father settled in Brussels. After 
only two years’ tuition, De Beriot found that 
he had made such marvellous progress that 
he said he could teach him nothing further. 
His father then took him for a concert tour 
through Germany, where he met with 
marvellous success. 

In Vienna, where he passed a considerable 
time, he took lessons in composition and 
counterpoint from Sechter. George Hart, in 
his book on the violin and its music, says: 
‘‘Vieuxtemps’ compositions are very numerous 
and of great variety and since the time when 
Louis Spohr manifested the double gift of 
virtuoso and composer, I am not aware that 
any artist has achieved so much as Vieux- 
temps in the same direction. His concertos 
take high rank as works, admirably displaying 
the beauties and effects peculiar to the instru- 
ment and the accompaniments bear the 
impress of the musician.” 

He travelled through Russia and in 1840 
visited Paris, where he created a great 
sensation by the playing of his own com- 
positions. In England he was received with 
openarms. ‘Twice he paid visits to America. 
In 1871 he took the place of his former 
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master, De Beriot (who had become blind) as 
first violin master at the Conservatoire of 
Brussels. Unfortunately Vieuxtemps also 
met with great misfortune while occupying 
this position. In 1873 he became partly 
paralyzed and could play no longer. 

He then lived in Algiers for some time in 
retirement, where he died on the 6th June, 
1881. His wife (née Josephine Eder), a 
well-known pianist, accompanied him on all 
his travels over the world. Her death took 
place in 1868. 

Vieuxtemps wrote six great concertos, 
several smaller ones and a host of various 
etudes and pieces of all kinds, and the fact 
that most of his works are still on the reper- 
toires of the leading violinists, shows such 
vitality as to lift him out of the ranks of 
composers of common-place productions. 

SERETE. 





oe 
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GIOVANNI BATTISTA VIOTTI. 


Tue celebrated violin player and composer 
was born on March 23rd, 1753, at Fontanetto, 
a village in Piedmont. His father, a black- 
smith, was his first instructor. According to 
Sir George Grove, in 1766, a bishop being 
struck by the performance of the boy, sent 
him to Turin, where he became a pupil of 
Pugnani. In 1780 the latter travelled with 
Viotti through Germany and Russia, and 
when at St. Petersburg, Viotti won the 
favour of the Empress Catherine. After 
some time they proceeded to London, then 
to Paris, where he parted from Pugnani. 
Here he appeared with greatest success at 
the Concerts Spirituels, until one day he was 
under the impression that the audience 
received him coolly, which had such an effect 
upon him that he refused to play any more in 
public. 

Amongst his most celebrated pupils we 
count Rode, Libon, Pixis and Robberechts. 
Amongst his many compositions we may 
mention twenty-nine violin concertos, two 
small concertos for two violins, fifteen quartets, 
twenty-one trios, fifty-one duos, six serenades 
and a host of sinaller sonatas, etc., and one 
sonata for piano alone. 

In 1819 he undertook the post of Con- 
ductor of the Opera in Paris, which at that 
time was in a state of utter decadence, but 
even his administrations did not restore pros- 
perity and in 1822 he was pensioned off. 

He returned to London, retired entirely 
from public life and entered as a partner in a 
wine-merchant’s firm. From London he 
once more visited Paris, where he could not 
quite resist the persuasions of his old 








admirers and after twenty years he played 
once more at the Conservatoire, where it 
was shown that his execution had lost none 
of its former perfection, whilst his style as a 
composer showed that he had greatly ad- 
vanced. After this short triumph he returned 
to his business in London. 

Much subdued and bowed down by all 
kinds of troubles and ill health, he died in 
London on March 3rd, 1824. SERETE. 


ee 
GROWTH OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
BY WOMEN. 


By GERTRUDE PAULETTE OGDEN. 
Tue earliest lady string and bow performer, 
of whose playing I have been able to find any 
record, was Signora Leonora Baroni, the 
singer and gamba player of Rome, who was 
born at Mantua, Italy, about 1610. She is 
said to have played the Theorbo as well as the 
gamba, and to have accompanied herself in 
singing. 

In England we have record of Mrs. Sarah 
Ottey, born 1695. The earliest mention of 
her playing is to be found in Dr. Burney’s 
‘¢ History of Music”: ‘* This [1722] and the 
preceding year Mrs. Sarah Ottey frequently 
performs [in London] solos at concerts on 
three several instruments: harpsichord, bass 
viol and violin.” 

Then there was Gray’s La Diamantina, 
born about the year 1715. The poet writes 
from Rome, May 2ist, 1740, and speaks of 
‘‘a fine concert, in which La Diamantina, a 
famous virtuosa, played on the violin divinely, 
and sung angelically.” 

Following Gray’s artist comes Fraulein 
Dorothea von Ried, a gambist who flourished 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
She was born about 1725, being one of the 
five daughters of the Austrian musician, 
Fortunatus Reid, who, with their two 
brothers, excited universal admiration, the 
people thinking they heard heavenly rather 
than earthly music. 

Again in England there was Miss Anne 
Nicoll, born 1728 (?), who played the violin 
before the Duke of Cumberland at Huntley, 
on his way to Culloden, in 1746. Her grand- 
daughter, Mary Anne Paton (Lady Lenox 
and afterwards Mrs. Woods), played the 
violin, and became a singer of repute. 

Next we may mention Miss Anne Ford, of 
London, born 1735 (?). In October, 1761, 
she announced a concert at ‘* the large room 
late Cock’s Auction Room, over the great 
China shop, near Spring Garden,” at which 
she engaged “‘ to sing some favourite English 
songs and accompany herself on the Musical 
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Glasses,” and also to “ play a Lesson on the 
Guitar, and a Solo on the Viol di Gamba.” 
She married the Hon. Philip Thicknesse, 
who in the title to his memoirs calls himself 
‘‘ unfortunately the father of George Touchet, 
Baron Audley.” Miss Ford, of rare musical 
versatility, as indicated, was also an authoress, 
producing ‘A Letter from Miss F——d 
addressed to a Person of Distinction’’; “A 
Letter to Miss F——d” in answer thereto; 
‘“‘ Sketches of the lives and writings of the 
Ladies of France’’; and ‘Instructions for 
playing on the Musical Glasses, with a copper 
plate representing the order and manner of 
placing the glasses, with such directions for 
performing on them, that any person of a 
musical turn may learn in a few days, if not 
in a few hours.” 

From Baroni’s day down to the middle of 
the present century we are able to find but 
seventy-three women players. Among the 
seventy-three referred to are the following, 
arranged in the order of their birth: 

1610—Signora Leonora Baroni (gambist). 

1695—Mrs. Sarah Ottey. 

1715—La Diamantina. 

1725—Fraulein Dorothea von _ Reid 
(gambist). 

1728—Miss Anne Nicoll. 

1735—Miss Anne Ford (gambist). 

1735—Mme. Madelena L. de Sirmen. 

1740—Nun of St. Cyr. 

1749—Mme. Gertrude E. S. Mara. 

1760—Mme. Louise Gautherot. 

1764—-Mme. Regina S. Schlick. 
1769—Signora Paravicini. 

1770-——Mdlle. Luigia Gerbini. 

1794—Mme. Elizabeth Mayer Filipowicz. 

1794— Mme. Caroline S. Krahmer. 

1797—Signora Catarina Calcagno. 

1800—Mlle. M. Schulz. 

1802—Miss Mary Anne Paton. 

1805—Madame Pollini. 

1815—Mlle. Zerschoff. 

1820—Miss Eliza Wallace. 

1820—Mlle. Louise Neumann. 

1826—Miss Rosina Collins. 
1827—Mlle. Terese Milanollo. 
1827—Mlle. Elise Christiani (’cellist). 
1830—Mlle. Emilia Arditi. 
1830—Fraulein Hortensia Zirges. 
i1832—Mlle. Marie Milanollo. 
1838—Miss Hildegard Werner, living at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. ' 

1838—Miss Bertha Brousil, living in 
London. 

1838—Mme. Rosetta Piercy-Feeny, living 
at Birmingham. 

1840—Lady Hallé (Madame Neruda), 
living in London. 


‘ 





1842—Mme. Camilla Urso, living in New 
York. 

1843—Mme. Christine Nilsson, living in 
Paris. 

1845—Mlle. Louise Singelee. 

1844—Mlle. Castellan. 

1848—Signorina Victoria de Bono. 

1849—Mme. Bertha Drechsler-Adamson, 
living at Toronto. 

1850—Mme. Emmy Drechsler Woycke, 
living in Edinburgh. 

1853—Mlle. Boulanger. 

1854—Signora Elvira Ferrari. 

1854—Mlle. Hermant. 

1855—Mme. Agnes Drechsler Hamilton, 
living in Edinburgh. 

The reason for this meagre record of 
players is to be found in the fact that during 
the time mentioned but few of them had 
played the instrument, and probably of those 
the most skilled only were noticed in the 
chronicles of music. The violin was played 
by but few women, because it was in great 
disfavour among them, being deemed a 
vulgar instrument of music. Gertrude Mara 
(1749-1833) was induced by her friends of 
the English nobility, whose friendship she 
had attained through her violin playing, to 
abandon the violin, ‘‘ which they thought an 
unfeminine instrument,” and take to song ; 
and Madalena Sirmen (1735-1798), the 
talented pupil of Tartini, after she had made 
a name as a virtuosa, went to the operatic 
stage, influenced doubtless by the sentiment 
that favoured song to the prejudice of the 
‘fiddle’; which occasioned Dr. Burney to 
remark as follows: ‘‘ In ‘ Sofonisba ’ and the 
‘Cid’ (in 1774 at London), Madame Syrmen, 
the scholar of Tartini who was so justly 
admired for her polished and expressive 
manner of playing the violin, appeared as a 
singer, in the part of second woman; but 
having been first woman so long upon her 
instrument, she degraded herself by assuming 
a character in which, though not destitute 
of voice and taste, she had no claim to 
superiority.” But the Doctor has been 
called by Chappell a shallow and unjust 
writer upon music and musicians. It may 
be here noted that besides Mara and Sirmen, 
the well known singers Mary Anne Paton, 
Christine Nilsson, Louise Singelee, Marcella 
Sembrich, Blanche Marchesi and Lillian 
Blauvelt were violinists before they took to 
the lyric stage. 

So rare were lady violinists that but one is 
mentioned by the old oboist Parke, in his 
two volumes of memoirs, which cover a part 
of London music from 1789 to 1830, viz., 
Louise Gautherot, from Paris, who played 
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at Drury Lane in 1789 and 1790; and so 
prejudiced was the feeling against her that 
he could not content himself with noting her 
performance, but must go out of his way to 
say that the ear was more gratified than the 
rp by this lady’s masculine effort, and “ that 
if she is desirous of enrapturing her audience, 
she should display her talent in a situation 
where there is only just enough light to make 
darkness visible.” 

But the musica] world about forty years 
ago began to experience a change of senti- 
ment toward violin playing by women. The 
change of feeling resulted in a gradualincrease 
in the number of lady players, and during 
the past twenty years the increase has been 
very large until now the lady dilettante, if 
not the professional, may be found in every 
community of culture, large or small, from 
Melbourne to Edinburgh, from St. Peters- 
burg to San Francisco. The gambist has 
become the ’cellist, and more in number; 
and what no one expected has come to pass 
—the ladies have taken to the contrabass, the 
London players of which have increased in 
the three years past from four to eleven; so 
that in the field of string music may now be 
found skilled women performers upon every 
instrument. 

Now the reason for the change. Dr. T. 
L. Phipson, of London, attributes it to the 
appearance there in 1877 of his biographical 
sketches, Paul David, in Sir George Grove’s 
Dictionary, to the advent of Lady Hallé; 
but I contend the movement had already 
started on the Continent and in America, 
whatever the effect these events might have 
had upon musical England. Treating the 
subject in the inverse order of mention, which 
the data at hand require, it seems to me that 
the Milanollos on the Continent, Camilla 
Urso in America, Lady Hallé, Dr. Phipson’s 
book and Miss Werner in England, are each 
in turn entitled to share the credit of making 
violin playing by women “ respectable.” 

Terese and Marie Milanollo, two charming 
Italian girls, born 1827 and 1832 respectively, 
appearing as talented prodigies, the elder as 
early as 1836, soon in their concert touring 
on the Continent aroused great interest and 
sympathy. Marie dying when but sixteen 
left Terese to travel alone, whose success was 
greater than before, by reason of her im- 
proved performances. At the time of her 
marriage and retirement in 1857, at the zenith 
of her power, she had created such intense 
interest among the members of her sex that 
from now on the violin came to be regarded 
as an instrument most proper and most 
desirable for them to play. The number of 
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lady violinists here began to increase, though 
it was not until eighteen years after Terese’s 
retirement that they were admitted by Dr. 
Joachim to the Héchschule. 

In America the inspiration came from 
Camilla Urso. This estimable lady, while a 
native of France, is claimed by America, she 
having come to this country in 1852, when 
but ten years of age, and, barring an oc- 
casional foreign trip, been one of us ever since. 
She came fresh from the Paris Conservatoire, 
as a pupil of Massart. Though but a child 
she was a skilful’musician, and at once began 
touring in concert, and so continued for three 
years when for a period she retired to private 
life. Resuming her professional life in 1862 
she thence made frequent tours throughout 
the country, endearing herself to the best 
of our people as much by her manners and 
character as by her playing, being all but 
worshipped by the young ladies. ‘‘ My first 
desire to learn the violin,” says many a lady 
player, ‘‘came from hearing Madame Urso.” 
And this is the testimony to be had from far 
and near in America. 

As I have said, Paul David, who writes in 
1889, attributes the change largely to the 
success and popularity of Lady Hallé, whose 
example many young ladies have felt a desire 
to emulate. I quote from his article in 
Grove, on violin playing : 

‘* Leopold Jansa (1794-1875) deserves to be 
specially mentioned as the teacher of the 
most eminent lady violinist of the present 
day, Wilma Norman-Neruda. Madame 
Neruda [who since 1870 had been a regular 
season feature in London] possessing a highly 
finished technic, is not merely a brilliant 
soloist, but a thorough musician, versed in 
the whole range of musical literature, and an 
admirable quartet player. It is, no doubt, 
largely owing to her immense success and 
popularity that of late years violin playing 
has been much taken up by ladies, but, if we 
except Teresina Tua, with but transient 
success. Lady violinists in London, as in 
Boston and New York, at the present time 
are counted by hundreds.” 

But in England Miss Hildegard Werner 
also has doubtless played an important part 
in advancing the art among women. An 
A.R.A.M., of Stockholm, of which city she 
is a native, she was a pupil on the violin of 
Léonard in Paris. Since 1872 she has con- 
ducted a school of music at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, now known as the High School of 
Music, from which she passes pupils to the 
Royal Academy and the Royal College of 


Music. 
(To be concluded. 
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College of Violinists, 
LIMITED. 





The next Examination 


IN 


BRIGHTON 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


On JULY the 22nd. 


Intending Candidates are requested to 
communicate at once with the Local 
Representative :— 


Mr. FREDK. KNIGHT, 
Purcells, 


Cuckfield ; 
ov with 
THE SECRETARY, 


38, Warwick Road, 
Earl’s Court, 
London, S.W. 





DR. PUDOR, 


(Late Director of the Royal Conservatoire, Dresden). 


VIOLONCELLIST, 


— AND — 


Mme. JANNA PUDORvan RHYN 
SOPRANO, 
Of Munich, 
ARE OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 





For Terms and Dates addvess— 


Care of Mr. N. VERT. 
6, Cork Street, 
London. 





FOR SALE. 


An exceptionally Fine J. B. RUGGERIUS Violin. 
Small size, suitable for a Lady. 


Can be seen by appointment. Further particulars 
can be obtained by addressing 


Aga, c/o Editor, “* Violin Times,” 
38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 





The only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 
AND OIL. 


Tepe USS Manx. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to “the good 
p ee ng of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 

urable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has bracing 
qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently fitted for 
orchestral playing. 


Believe me, dear Sir, yours trul 
R. R. SHrELps. ; LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir.—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 


Believe me, dear Sir, rs trul 
R. R. SHIELDs. F ' ywUDWIG {rRAUS. 


47, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
. Domasier st, sie. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin aa find it exceedingly good, 


ours truly 
J. Tt. CARRODUS 


4 Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 
: ad 1st, 1889. 

Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
unity of t ing you for the Resin and Oil sent me. 
e Resin is certainly by far the best I ever tried. ¢ first time I 
tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I over-dried the strings. 

However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall 
glad to know how, and at what price, both articles can be obtained ; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it most wiliingly. 





R. R. SHievps. 


ly, 
back “EARL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
. oe March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,— It is with great pleasure that | write these few lines to 
you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for some 
years for Solo Playing, I can Vv state that there is none in the 
world to equal them, I am also pleased to say my pupils use both, 


and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully xours, 
F. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street ; Metropolitan 


College ; Philharmonic Society : Richter, Hen- 
schalk Barnby, and all Festival Concerts 


R. R. SHreLps. 








31, St. Michael's Place, aie 
: : ay sth, 1893 

Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your ‘‘INFAL- 
L1BLE” OL for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too highly 

of it; it is far superior to other Oil that I have tried, includin 
that obtained from Italy. I find the tone of the strings im ~— 
by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ied, Them 
recommended it to many friends, both i and amateur, 

and they quite agree with me as to its e ’ 

lam, yours oe . and obliged, 
RANK D’ALQUEN. 


31, St. Michael's Place, oy — 
1893. 


ay 8t 

Dear Sir,—I beg to teak gee for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and the 
best are improved. I should be an inj if I did not 

recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself. 

I am, yours Sr apey 
Mr. Sureos. ~ FRANK D’'ALQUEN. 

I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and | had 
tried many kinds before, including ‘oon, Petroleum, 

&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


Sold by all vespectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d 


Mr. SHIELDs. 
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“GOMEPO ” 


REGISTERED 


TO PREVENT 


PEGS SLIPPING. 


Sold by all respectable dealevs in the United Kingdom. 
Price 4d. 


TRADE 
“MUNYA 





CLARENCE House, 
HARROGATE, 
December 22nd, 1898. 
Dear Sir, 
I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R. R. SHIELDs. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


VICTORIA STRINGS. 
Perfect Fifths, extraordinary durability ; the string- 
ends are spun with silk, which eases considerably the 
changing of the strings. Each —.? tested perfect. 


No. 15. —1 Box containing 30 E strings « fo 10 0 
No. 25. —1 ,, 9 15 A strings eos 6 6 
No. 35. —1 455 aa 15 D strings peek fe 6 6 
No. 40 i « a 12 G strings ons 5 0 
No. 45}-—1 4, 12 G strings am 3 ° oO 


(Burnished real silver). 
No. 60. —1 Box containing assortment of 6 E, 
3A,2D,and1G ho 
Prices net cash and post free from 
E, JENKINS & Co., 66, Richmond Road, 
West Brompton, S.W. 


uw 
oe 





The Secret of the celebrated Italian violin 
makers discovered and explained by 
OTTO MIGGE 
To be had of the Author. 

11, St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


Price 5s. post free. 





THE ‘ VIOLIN TIMES a 


FOR SALE: All Copies from No. 1 to date, with all 
Portraits and Plates, perfect and clean, loose. Sixty- 
four copies in all for 5/6 net cash. 


Address: H., CALLow StrREET, CHELSEA, S.W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


Four Sketches a Violin and Piano, Op. 11, by 
. H. SPEER. 
Rt 1. Rhapsody. 
1» 2. Meditation. 
— Impromptu. 
» 4 Legend. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

. contain clever writing, effective and 
fanciful modulations, and will prove a great success. "’ 
The Violin Times. 

. .. well written, melodious, and should give 
good ‘results in the hands of capable players."---The 
Strad. 

All the above can be had at 2s, net each post free of 


LAUDY & CO., 189, Oxford Street, W. 











DERBY 


CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. 


PRINCIPAL 


MR. J. HAROLD HENRY. 


(Bronze and Silver Medallist, R.A.M., London; Late 
pupil of Alfred Burnett, Esq., Hon. R.A.M., Herr Hans 
Sitt, Leipzig Conservatoire, and of the late 
M. Prosper Sainton). 

ASSISTED BY A STAFF OF EXPERIENCED 

TEACHERS. 


INSTRUCTION 


Given in the following subjects, viz.: 





Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, 
Harmony, Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at 
any date. 





All particulars can be obtained, post free, 
upon application. 


G. ZANETTI & CO. (from Cremona), 


Successors to FELIx HERRMANN, 


Violin Dealers, xs ms tig and Experts, 
3, SOHO ate iy LONDON, . (three doors 
from Oxford street), 

Upwards of six hundred genuine old Italian Violins, 
including ‘Cellos, Guitars, Double-basses, etc., of 

different makers, to select from. 





Great Assortment of best Italian and other Strings. 


Speciality in tested strings. 

Everybody who pees the fiddle should send 5 penny 
stamps for sample of our Brunella E first-violin 
string (5 good lengths), or thirteenpence in stamps 
for the complete eae set. We feel confident that 
you will try it agai 

G. Zanetti’s Patent GuiTaR TIMPANI, price 2/6 nett, 
including directions for producing the following 
effects:—Drum Timpani, and Muffled Peal. 

G. Zanetti has also composed several pieces for 
Mandoline, Guitar, and Piano, and for Portuguese 
Guitar and Piano, viz :— 

Italian Patrol, for two Mandolines Guitar and 
Piano. 

Polka Timpani. 

Galop, Lesti, Lesti. 

Gavotte, Le Zitelle. 

Polka, L’Arrotino Felice. 

Valse, Souvenir de Cintra, for Portuguese Guitar 
and Piano. 

Valse Braganza, for Mandoline, Mandola, Portu- 
guese Guitar, Spanish Guitar, and Piano. 

Gavotte, same arrangement as Braganza Valse. 

Barcarola, for Portuguese Guitar and Piano. 

Mazurka, Le Ghirlanda, for Mandoline, Guitar 
and Piano. 

Polka, Riconoscenza. 

March, The Triumph. 
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J. K. MJON K’ 
TRIPUE-BAR 














HUNDREDS OF INSTRUMENTS 


Have now been altered to this System, always with 
Success; and Scores of Letters like the following show 
how it recommends itself by the splendid results 
gained. 
SKEWEN, 
SoutnH WALEs, 

lath January, 1899. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your note does not seem to convey that you were proud 
of the effect on the fiddle—I am. We tried her against a £12 12s. 
cash fiddle by one of the best present makers im a field, and we 
could hear the Triple-Bars thirty yards further away than the 
£12 12s. one. She does not make so much noise in a room, but the 
tone is ten times more velvety and round. /¢ has improved it very 
much indeed. Please find cheque enclosed. The repairs are very 
neatly done Manytbanks for your remarks about the maker's name. * 
’Tis always interesting to kaow who made it and when —by the way, 
no one will doubt who put in the Triple Bars! I will pay the 
postage of a dozen Bows if you will send them. I want two or 
three for the boys here. rap 

I will send you on another Violin in a day or twoand a 'Cello 
or two. My two 'Cellos you Triple-Barred two years or so ago are 
splendid, and the one I gave £3 for, new, can’t be beaten at £10 or 
412, and I’ve tried many. 

Yours truly, 
ow 


* This refers to a writing which was found on the belly inside, and 
1 always report anything peculiar in any just altered. 


More Agents wanted, no outlay. 
Please note that it KILLS WOLF. 
Circulars post free from— 


J. K. MONK, 
87, High Street, Collier’s Wood, 
MERTON, S.W. 





Established 1838. 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


“Gemunder Art” Violins 


MADE BY ; 
AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
42, EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A., 


Are acknowledged, by the greatest artists, to be the 

only modern violins made that are equal in quality and 

superior in volume to the famous Italians. Catalogue 

free. Correspondence solicited. Prices 200 dols. 
and upwards. 





Do not purchase any Violin until you have cor- 
responded with us. 





THE METRONOME OCTR. Number contains 
articles on Dr. Joachim by ‘ Lancastrian,” Old 
Violins by Harry Dyxgs, How to Play the Violin by 
A. ORMISTON 
Price 2d, of all Music sellers. 
Wholesale : 


FAIRBANK, Limited, 1, Hanover St., Ediuburgh 





ST. CECILIA 
Music Publishing Co., Ltd., 
182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROYSTON’S Violin Tutor, 1s. 6d. nett. 

The Strad says—‘‘ We can recommend this book for class 
peng | and let it be said that the only explanation worth having 
comes from the master, therefore this book bids fair to become 
popular.” 

PUBLICATIONS contained in the Syllabus of 
the College of Violinists’ Examinations 
for 1897. 

6 Miniatures. H. Saint-George (any one). 

3 Lyrics. Th. Polonaski (any one). 

Air Varié. Op.1. De Beriot. 

Preghiera. G. Saint- 

Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock. No. 4 5, or 6 George. 

—_ and Arpeggi yo Violin. E. Polonaski. 

cales and Arpeggi for Viola. 

Scales and peo for Violoncello. M. A. Coward Klee. 

20 Studies. No.8, 12, 0r 20. William Henley. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, for Violin and 
Piano, at 1s. nett. 

6 Melodious Studies (tst Position only). Alban Henry. 

6 Melodious Recreations. Victor Hollaender. 

Petite Suite. S. 1. Fielder. 


FOR 2 VIOLINS ONLY. 
Original and Progressive Melodies. Josef Trousselle. 


‘“*THE VIOLIN AND BOW,” a Treatise by 
I. B. Poznanski. 
33 separate Photographs taken from life. 
40 Pages Studies. Highly recommended by August 
Wilhelmj. g§s. nett. 








WHITELAW'S 
CREMONA-AMBER OIL VARNISH. 


The Finest Violin Varnish in the World. Identical 
with the best of the Old Cremona Varnishes. Easily 
applied. Dries quickly. Nostaining required. Gives 
fine quality of tone. Enables an amateur to finish 
his work equal to the best of the Old Masters. Per- 
fected up to date, and nothing better in Violin Varnish 
can ever be made. The experiments have occupied 
years and have cost hundreds of pounds. All the 
Varnish now sent out is at least one year old. Un- 
solicited testimonials come in every day. 


COLOURS. 
Pale Amber Yellow. Orange. Amati. 
Dark Amber Yellow. Orange Red. Pale Ruby. 
Dark Ruddy Brown Dark Orange Red. Dark Ruby 


ONE BOTTLE IS SUFFICIENT FOR ONE VIOLIN. 
Prices :—One Bottle, 4/-. Two bottles, 7/6. Four bottles, 12/-. 
Post Free within the United Kingdom. 


VIOLINS VARNISHED at following Prices :—Varnishing |§/- 
Taking off Old Varnish and Re-varnishing 
Descriptive Pamphlet Post Free from the Inventor. 


JAMES WHITELAW, 
496, St. Georges Road, Glasgow. 


OR FROM 
ALPHONSE CARY, 
231, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Sole Agents for United States, LYON and HEALY 
Chicago. 
Trade Mark, Pamphlets and Labels are all protected 
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TO THE 


“FIDDLE MAKERS OF OLD SOHO’ 


MUST NOW BE ADDED THE NAME OF 


FREDERICK WILLIAM CHANOT, 


WHOSE FAME FOR 


VIOLIN REPAIRS 


IS TESTIFIED AS UNDER. 





All instruments requiring repairs should be sent to Mr. F. W. CHANOT, 5, Soho 
Street (between 59 and 61, Oxford Street), London, W., whose experience is well-known, 
a pupil of the Chanot, of Paris, 1864—1873, and of his late father, George Chanot, 
London, 1873—1800. He is in every respect to be trusted with the repairing of the 
finest instruments of Cremona, as the following extracts will fully show. “For four 
generations the Chanot family have had a European reputation as makers of violins, 
‘cellos, bows, etc. . . . . The house has also been always famous for the unerring 


judgment of its members in respect to the antique violins by the great masters in which 


they have dealt. . . . . In addition to maintaining the high repute of the family as 
makers of and dealers in violins and cognate instruments, Mr. F, W. CHANOT has 
made his mark by publishing some of the choicest violin music ever produced. The 
* EDITION CHANOT”’ is familiarly known throughout the professional and amateur 
world. . . . . He also supplies every requisite for the artist in the form of bows, 
strings, etc. A large amount of business is done in REPAIRING INSTRUMENTS, 
THE WORK BEING EXECUTED BY AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF HIGHLY 
SKILLED WORKMEN. So well-known is Mr. CHANOT’S enthusiastic delight in 
valuable antique violins that the owners of the most cherished instruments commit them 
to his care, for the purpose of repairing, with the most unbounded confidence.” 


From “ILLUSTRATED LONDON.” 


ESTIMATES FREE. 





My Fire and Burglar-proof Safe ensures owners of Valuable Instruments against 
either contingency, 





Appress: 5, SOHO STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ PIZZICATO, LONDON.” 


—ns _ ‘ 


Printed for the Proprietor by E. SHore & 5 3, Gréeh Terrace, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 
Published by WILLIAM] RexyHH 195, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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COLLEGE. OF VIOLINISTS 


The Summer Examinations will be held inLONUON, JULY 3rd, and atthe diitchinic 
provincial centres during the months of June ond oe on the following iisea — 
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